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ear fellow-Members of C.M.S., 


In preparation for my visit to Japan 

autumn I had done a fair amount 
f miscellaneous reading, trying in a very 
mall way to live there in my mind. Then 
ame that unforgettable nineteen days 
hen I was actually there, seeing and 
seling what I had read and been told, 
re second-hand impressions by first- 


experience. My first duty must be 
ank all those who in such generous 
ion undertook to see that no 
10ment of my time was mis-spent. I 
for instance, the very minimum 
 . of public speaking to do. Instead 

allowed to ask questions and to 
. Those who prepared my pro- 
me and helped me to make the most 
knew that this was my first visit 
Japan, that I had nothing to offer 
ond an ability to listen. If you spend 
ut seventeen hours a day for nine- 
days listening, and listening hard, 
can learn quite a lot, including the 
important of all lessons that you 
know too little. 


ommend the wisdom of my friends 
pan to those who will be making 
rammes for visitors from the West 
isia and Africa during the next ten 
8. Commonly such visitors are ruth- 
exploited to very little purpose. 
00 often they are condemned to 
| to themselves talking into a 
yn about which they know less 
thing. A priceless opportunity to 
d to learn is denied them: their 
> be interpreters ‘back home’ 
thereby gravely impaired. And all 
eps on happening at a time when 
st “yard necessary that we 
Wes: be very careful to 
1 to 28 to understand the new 
lich are speaking out of Asia 

. write this from a full heart 


because in Japan I was more fortunate. 
For my good fortune I cannot be too 
grateful. Will my friends there, Japanese, 
Americans, Canadians and British, please 
accept this NEWS-LETTER as a sincere 
‘thank you’ and be good enough to con- 
tinue to educate me? 


LAND OF CONTRASTS 


How can I distil those nineteen days 
into a News-Letrer? I agree with 
another such visitor who, after a short 
visit to Japan, wrote: 


“Impressions of and reflections on Japan 
should be written in poetry, the most 
genuine Japanese way of expression where 
one only hints at things, suggesting rather 
than actually stating something. But not 
being a Japanese, I have to use the far too 
clear-cut Western prose which is ill-suited 
to do justice to a culture in which our 
logical law of contradiction does not work.” 


I know exactly what that writer meant. 
I feel the same. In our western way of 
thinking and acting there is always 
before us the necessity of choice. “If 
this, then not that.” For the Japanese 
this problem of choice is less obvious. 
Traditionally he is much more likely to 
say “Both this and that.” 


Shortly before going to Japan I had 
the opportunity to read a very remark- 
able book by an Italian, a one-time 
professor in Kyoto University, Fosco 
Maraini, entitled Meeting with Japan. 
He has a passage there which expresses 
this contrast between the western mind 
and the mind of Japan. In this passage 
he is explicitly comparing the American 
and the Japanese approach at the point 
where they meet in Japan. For our 
purpose it is important to recognize that 
when he says ‘America’ he might just as 
well be saying ‘western Europe’. He 
writes : 


“On the one hand we have America, a 
country of Puritan traditions, of straight- 
forward, practical men without a true and 
constant interest in the Arts and the things 
of the mind, always ready to cut the 
Gordian knot; on the other we have Japan, 
whose people are aS pagan as ancient 
Mediterranean man . an extremely 
complicated people, full of ancient fears and 
new ambitions, extremely sensitive to all 
forms of beauty, intellectual values, 
emotional claims, always ready, when con- 
fronted with a Gordian knot, not to cut it, 
but to tie another, bigger one, all round it 
and thus put it out of sight. We are, in fact, 
confronted with two attitudes to life, two 
interior universes, which differ so pro- 
foundly that it is hard to think that a greater 
contrast could be possible.” 


This book by Fosco Maraini, superbly 
produced and exquisitely illustrated, is, 
I suggest, a real door into Japan. The 
‘blurb’ on the inside of the cover is not 
always an index of a book’s value. But 
in this case it can most certainly be 
trusted when it makes the following 
claim: 

“At one level, Meeting with Japan is pre- 
eminently a travel book of a kind that is 
almost a substitute for foreign travel; at 
another, it is a major intellectual exercise 
in crossing the frontiers of one’s own 
civilization and penetrating to the essence 
of another.” 


In those three quotations I have offered 
some clues to the adventure of under- 
standing Japan. Let me turn now to 
follow them up by describing something 
of what I saw. For me the juxtaposition 
of opposites was a fascinating motif 
which caught my eye at every turn 
during those nineteen days. 


SOME MATERIAL CONTRASTS 


The physical geography of the country 
provides, indeed, a kind of backcloth to 
the stage on which life is worked out. 
Here is no land of gradual approxima- 
tions but of the sharpest contrasts. The 
coastal plain of Japan, as I saw it for 
some eight hundred miles of railway 
travel, was as flat as our English fen- 
land or the plains of the Middle West. 
Out of this flatness rise the mountains, 
sheering away upwards. There is some- 
thing of the same sharp contrast in 
China. Does this physical fact of 
environment help in part to explain the 
evolution of the ideograph which Japan 
adopted from China as the medium for 
communication? The vertical and the 
horizontal are certainly there in nature, 
in art and in writing, making their 
impact by juxtaposition, Perhaps that 
is fancy. But for me at least there was 
no escape from this visual impression. 
Otherwise than in China I have never 
felt the same anywhere else. 


Another juxtaposition was that of | 
cultivable land and of land which c 
not be cultivated whether it was 
mountains or the land on which ci 
have been built. Once again there 
no gentle gradation, arable land yi 
ing to pasture, and this in turn yiel 
to scrub and so through forest to 
bare heights, such as we know so 
elsewhere. Every square inch of 
arable land is cultivated, mostly in 
small plots. And the transition f 
the fields to city or the mountain 
instantaneous. Here dramatically 
sees man coming to terms with 
environment, making the most of it 
heroic economy, and living withal gr 
fully not grudgingly. The temples 
shrines which crown so many of 
mountains are the response of © 
Japanese to nature, at once bount 
and capricious. Here is the symbol 
their worship of the ‘Beyond’ whic 
yet ‘akin’. For from these moun 
comes the water for the plains, and to 
also the source of power for electri 
Mountains and plains, for all their c 
trast, belong together. The mount 
shrines remind us that nature worshi 
at bottom, the real religion of Japan. 


SOME RELIGIOUS CONTRASTS 


(i) Between the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ 


That reflection may well take us’ 
to a consideration of another ju 
position—the old and the new 
Japanese religion. Countless travel bo: 
have described the fascination of N 
and Kyoto with their unbroken rec 
ing of Japan’s religious history. No 
who has been to Horyu-ji can forget 
sense of awe as they contemplated 
exquisite shrine and pagoda, the ol 
surviving wooden buildings in the wo 
constructed somewhere towards the 
of the 7th century A.D. as the 
expression of Buddhism in Japan. 


Now set beside these ancient emb 
ments of Japan’s integration of na 
art, and religion, one of the most r 
creations, the shrine at Tenri, the ce: 
of the Tenri-kyo sect. The contrasts 
many, both between the new and 
old, and within the new itself. In 
temples at Nara and Kyoto there 
vast statues of the Buddha in his vari 
manifestations and with these the re 
sentations of various gods of 
Japanese mythology. In the shrine 
Tenri there is not a single image, yet 
building is indisputably within the 
tion of old Japan. Here prayer is w 
to be made, at sunrise and sunset, to 
Father-God who, so it is claim 
revealed himself to a peasant wo: 
farmer’s wife, in a nearby hamlet in 


1838. In that revelation he 
be based upon purity of heart, 
issuing in healthiness of life. The 
of revelation in Tenri-kyo is not 
ved from Buddhism. It is not akin 
anything in Shinto. Whence came 
idea of a Father-God, of revelation 
g to prophecy, and a call for 
mtance and a new way of life? It 
y be that we have here the echo of a 
ponse to the Gospel once proclaimed 
Japan two hundred and fifty years 
efore, and then proscribed, but yet 
forking below the surface, a hidden 

e of inspiration that nothing could 
it out. This at least is certain, that the 
wistian faith once planted never died 
-in Japan. The centenary celebrations 
1959 were the celebration of a hun- 
sd years of work initiated by Protestant 
sions in 1859—not the celebration 
f the coming of the Gospel to Japan. 


‘But the possibility I have suggested is 
mly guess-work. There is another pos- 
ibility which is that the God who has 
- left himself without witness any- 
ere spoke to that Japanese peasant 
yoman and won from her a genuine 
esponse of obedience. Certainly she 
ced misunderstanding and persecution. 
foday some four million Japanese 
lieve that she really did bring a 
nessage from God. This is not to pre- 
end that Tenri-kyo even remotely 
esembles the Gospel of the reconciling 
9ve of God to man shown forth in 
esus Christ our Lord. But at least it 
loes suggest that we may have here 
ntemporary parallel to what St. Paul 
d in Athens. 
Within the ‘new’ 
There is contrast enough between the 
id and the New in the religious 
Onsciousness of Japan. But consider the 
Ontrasts within, for instance, Tenri-kyo. 
le-by-side with the central shrine there 
magnificent University building with 
ccommodation for 15,000 students: 
here is a library which is one of the 
est in the whole of Japan with some 
),000 volumes, and, as a library, far 
away the best equipped for the 
OMparative study of religion and for 
history of Christian Missions! On 
Shelves you will find a comprehen- 
: collection of Roman Catholic 
tings about their Missions in East 
1 and other Roman Catholic works 
sference, the complete works of 
er, a complete set of the Parker 
y volumes, standard Bible Com- 
2s in the main European 
mages, records of anthropological 
arch, and much else down even to 
unexpected items as copies of 


nded a new ‘way’ of living which | 


C.M.S. Annual Reports and successive 
Reports of the Keswick Convention! 
Adjacent is a magnificent swimming 
pool, and other sports facilities which 
have secured for the younger members 
of Tenri-kyo a notable place in the 
athletic scene of post-war Japan. In 
addition there is a hospital and welfare 
centre. Japanese inns capable of hold- 
ing over a hundred thousand people at 
any one time are already part of the 
realized ambition of the adherents of 
Tenri-kyo to make Tenri a ‘city four 
square’ the spiritual centre of the world. 


I have mentioned Tenri-kyo because 
I had the opportunity of spending a 
night at Tenri as the guest of the 
Patriarch of this remarkable religious 
movement founded by a simple peasant 
woman, the shrines of which are a 
Temple building, a University, a Library 
and a swimming-pool. And I mean that 
—these are all shrines. If you want to 
understand Tenri-kyo and the modern 
religions of Japan you have to see them 
as Offering to the people of Japan an 
all-round life—religion related to life. 


A VACUUM OF LOYALTY 


Here let me attempt another bit of 
interpretation. The Old Japan, as I 
have suggested, had as its fundamental 
religious basis the worship of nature. But 
what preserved the harmony of man 
with nature, and in particular of 
Japanese man with nature in Japan, was 
the mystique of the Emperor. Here 
Professor Maraini has an important 
word to say by way of interpreting ‘the 
divinity that doth hedge a king’ and in 
this case the Emperor of Japan. We 
make a mistake, says Professor Maraini, 
if we say that the Japanese think of the 
Emperor as God in the sense that that 
word carries with it in the West. For 
the Japanese God is the creator, omni- 
potent and eternal, and infinitely remote. 
But concealed everywhere about us and 
within us there is a divine essence. This 
essence is what the Japanese call Kami 
—a word which is strictly untranslatable 
into western theological terms. “The 
error,” says Professor Maraini, “consists 
in using Western language and saying 
that the Emperor is a god instead of 
saying that he is a Kami’—that, in a 
word, he is in a peculiar and especial 
sense charged with this divine essence. 
Fundamentally he is a symbol, a very 
powerful symbol, a symbol exercising 
power and so holding the world together 
in harmony. This is not an easy idea 
for the Western mind to understand, 
least of all for the Christian. But at 
least let us take to heart Professor 
Maraini’s final comment on this subject 
— “The Japanese are not crazy, 


incomprehensible, deluded beings, but 
simply poets.” 


Now — and this is the enormously 
important thing for us to understand— 
there is today in Japan a tremendous 
vacuum in the realm of spirit. It is not 
so much a religious vacuum as a vacuum 
of loyalty. As a distinguished Japanese 
layman said to me: “The Japanese know 
how to die for something in which they 
believe. The sickness in Japan today 
is that the Japanese people cannot find 
anything to believe in for which they 
are prepared to die.” This vacuum was 
created by the decree of September 2, 
1945, which officially abolished the 
‘divinity’ of the Emperor. 


The immediate success of the modern 
religions in Japan, many of them coming 
into existence since the end of the war, 
is that in default of offering anything 
to die for they are vigorously offering 
‘the all-round’ life. This chimes in 
with the mood of the moment. There 
is a haunting lack of security at the back 
of the Japanese mind today. They have 
lost their traditional source of security 
in the ‘religious’ significance of the 
Emperor. They are acutely aware of 
their political dependence on the world 
outside Japan. They are facing 
enormous economic problems which 
come very near to the challenge of 
‘to be or not to be’. They have been 
painfully alerted, by the explosion of 
the hydrogen bomb at Bikini, to the fact 
that ‘Hiroshima’ and ‘Nagasaki’, instead 
of being a culminating horror, were only 
the first essays in the art of brinkman- 
ship. It could be argued that the modern 
religions of Japan are a serious attempt 
to save the people of Japan from 
nihilism—from suicidal despair. 


SOMETHING TO DIE FOR 


Where does Christianity fit in to all 
this? What of the Church? Before any 
answer to these questions can be 
attempted there are two more impres- 
sions I want to convey. 


On the outskirts of Kyoto in a little 
secluded valley running up into the hills 
there lives a small community of some 
three hundred and fifty men, women and 
children. They have all their material 
possessions in common. ‘They are a 
company of people dedicated to the 
pursuit of world-brotherhood and to the 
service of those in any kind of need 
within their immediate reach. My guide 
and I arrived just in time to attend a 
small dismissal 
twenty young men and women of the 
community were being ‘commissioned’ 
for hard labour in salvaging some of the 
human débris left behind by the typhoon 


ceremony at which 


Vera which had ravaged Nagoya. T 
ceremony was a simple one and to 
only a few minutes. It could scare 
be called religious but it was certair 
by way of being a corporate salute 
that little company to the ideal wh 
held them together. 


Here was something very different 
expression from what we had seen 
Tenri. There the whole emphasis 
on an affirmation of life at every poi 
a whole-hearted acceptance of its esse 
tial goodness, a belief that repentan 
called for self-purification, somethi 
which could be attained by the identifid 
tion of one’s self with all that Te: 
stood for. But here in the commun 
of Itto-en, outside Kyoto, the empha 
was on renunciation, on saying ‘no’ 
everything in life which did not fos 
brotherhood, and on saying ‘yes’ to 
that demanded self-sacrifice. The symk 
of Itto-en is a symbolic action carri 
out in most practical fashion—the clez 
ing out of the privies and cess pits 
the neighbouring villages. This sym 
has been adopted as being at once se 
humiliating and yet of practical servi 
to the neighbourhood, 


Here life is lived in great simplic 
and yet with a great purpose—the bui 
ing of men into brotherhood. The visi 
is being caught by others. Already sor 
two hundred thousand Japanese ha 
been to stay at this little community 
get a taste of its spirit, and somethi 
like a ‘third order’ is to be found 
many parts of Japan. From oO 
important industrial company be 
management and workers have stayed 
Itto-en in such numbers and to su 
effect that in that industrial conce 
there are no labour problems. 


I had the privilege of three-quarte 
of an hour with the founder of Itto-¢ 
Tenko-san, a gentle and venerable fig 
eighty-nine years of age. He irradiat 
peace, and it was most emphatically 1 
a peace born of a conviction that 
world is all illusion, or that desire 


daily’. They are Japanese who hz 
found something to die for. About 0 
third of the community are Christiai 
If you ask them why they have join 


> 


i 
} 


fo-en they will tell you that what they 
id heard preached from the pulpits of 
nristian Churches was here being prac- 
ed. I was not in Japan long enough 
understand the full significance of that, 
it it is worth thinking about. 


Itto-en, no less than Tenri-kyo, and 
e many other religious movements in 
ipan today are part of the picture. They 
all more or less syncretistic. All 
uve taken something from Christianity 
rectly or indirectly. But the last chap- 
t has not been written in the history 
f religion in Japan. Once, many cen- 
iries ago when the Church was very 
gung, it had to compete with a syn- 
etistic movement called Gnosticism, 
srived from many sources, some of 
lem very possibly the offshoots of 
uddhist influence. Gnosticism, in some 
f its forms, borrowed heavily from 
hristianity. In Clement and Origen the 
hurch of that day found leaders who 
ould meet Gnosticism on its own 
round; who took its vocabulary and 
roceeded to ‘baptize it’; and who, 
ecause they and their fellow-Christians 
sally had Someone in whom they 
elieved, and who was worth dying for, 
Oth daily, and if necessary in the 
mphitheatre, they proved that they 
Ould ‘out-think, out-live, out-love, and 
ut-die’ their contemporaries. The same 
pportunity faces the Church in Japan. 


HE INDUSTRIAL HIVE 


“One further impression which I must 
ecord is of the tremendous industrial 
nd commercial development of Japan. 


fokyo, in point of population, is now ~ 


he largest city in the world, having out- 
Town both New York and London. 
What is so staggering is that it is in the 
main a new city, the pre-war Tokyo 
laving been destroyed during the war. 
mn a far smaller scale but hardly less 
iking is the new Hiroshima where, but 
one building kept as a memorial, 
e is no visible trace of the first atom 
b’s destruction — no visible trace 
inless you can succeed in finding some 
the human wreckage. Osaka and 
, and indeed the continuous built- 
IP area between them, together repre- 
nt the Manchester and Liverpool of 
Japan. In these cities and in the smaller 
industrial centres which are never long 
Mut of sight as one travels by train, one 
van see the prodigious efforts made by 
pan since the war. 


Consider some striking facts. While 
a “aa I read in one of the papers 
it Japan had so stepped up her rice 
duction that she was nearing the 
nt when she would be a rice-export- 
country. What is more, she has 


reduced her birth rate to seventeen live 
births per thousand. While death- 
control ensures that each year for some 
time to come her actual labour force 
will increase by one million a year, yet 
she is within sight of stabilizing her 
population. Both these achievements 
would have seemed quite impossible 
even five years ago and they are full of 
hope for the country. Grave problems 
remain. Not until 1965 will the growth 
of the labour force slow down. There 
are more than half-a-million entirely 
unemployed and at least five million 
who are at best part-employed. The 
export market, upon which full-employ- 
ment and a higher standard of living 
depend, is vulnerable. In textiles, for 
instance, the new Indian and Chinese 
textile industries pay lower wages than 
does Japan and offer serious competition 
to Japan. Again, Japanese machinery 
is taking an increasing share of the 
Japanese export trade but, contrary to 
what one might expect, these capital 
goods are more expensive on the world 
market than western European goods. 
Japan’s prosperity, in a word, rests upon 
the narrowest of margins. Here is one 
element in the basic insecurity felt by 
the people of Japan today. 


There is no space here to attempt an 
interpretation of the extremely complex 
industrial scene in Japan with its 
combination of state socialism and 
company socialism, a mixture virtually 
unknown in the West. The long tradition 
of ninety years during which the State 
has largely controlled Japanese industry, 
the feudal structure of so many com- 
panies, great and small, and the absence 
of more than a very few Labour Unions 
which cover the whole country, help to 
explain a certain passivity in the 
industrial set-up. There is still a pro- 
found stability about Japanese society 
and, in the industrial field, an absence 
of a revolutionary~ potential. Marxist 
thinking is widespread among teachers 
and students, but Marxist action has so 
far made little impact on Japan. This 
is not to say that it would not do so if 
world conditions deteriorated with 
serious repercussions on the Japanese 
economy. 

The reader who is interested in this part 
of the context of the Church in Japan 
should secure a copy of a _paper-back, 
mimeographed booklet entitled The present 
situation of the Japanese Labour Movement, 
by Theodor Jaeckel. 


With all that as a fraction of the back- 
ground it is now possible to ask some 
questions about the Church in Japan. I 
deliberately say ‘ask some questions’ for 
I am not prepared to go on record as 


being sure that I know the answers to 
the questions. 


THE CHURCH PERPLEXED 


To begin with no statistics about the 
Church in Japan can be trusted. There 
is a great movement of population going 
on all the time and Church registers are 
seldom up-to-date. The most recent 
number of the Japan Christian Quarterly, 
which I picked up while still in Japan, 
had an article which stated categorically 
that since the war the Christian move- 
ment has been marking time and that 
over-all there has been no numerical 
progress. The operative word is over- 
all. I shall be indicating exceptions in 
particular instances but we should be 
wise to accept the significance of that 
word over-all. Why should this be so 
when there is this great vacuum of the 
spirit in Japan today? 

I do not know the answer. But when 
I put a slightly different question to a 
group of theological students in Tokyo 
—“What do you think will be the main 
difficulties you will find in communicat- 
ing the Gospel once you are ordained?” 
—the answers which came back were 
illuminating. 

(i) The small, insignificant local Church 
does not convey the impression of 
being part of the great divine reality 
of the Body of Christ. 

(ii) The lack of suitable literature for 
evangelism. 

(iii) The family solidarity of life in Japan. 

(iv) Christianity is a western religion and 

really has nothing to say to Japan. 

(v) The sheer struggle for material gain. 

(vi) The lack of an adequate understanding 

by Christians as to how to relate the 
Faith to life. 
(vii) The strength of non-Christian culture. 
(viii) The appeal of the ‘new religions’. 

(ix) The nihilism of youth. 

(x) The poverty of the clergy which allows 
no reserves of energy for initiative 
in evangelism. 

(xi) “You leave the Seminary a specialist, 

not qualified to do anything else.” 

I think the inwardness of that last point 
refers to the risk that theological training 
may take a man right outside the world 
of thought of his contemporaries, so that 
he is unable to speak their language. 
That is a problem by no means limited 
to Japan! 


The men who answered my question 
were quite obviously thinking hard. 
Those eleven answers, given in the order 
I received them, go some way to answer- 


ing the question posed above in this. 


NeEws-LeTrer. One or other of those 
answers was echoed back to me again 
and again as in one way and another on 
various occasions and with different 


people I pressed for an answer. 
was significant was that no one I spo 
to made any claim that the Church, ov. 
all, was advancing, 


But there was one answer from o 
of those students which pointed the 
forward. He had been listening to ft 
other answers. When he spoke he sd 
that he thought “too much was bei 
said about difficulties. Difficulties we 
made to be overcome. The bigg 
danger was to be caught in the toils 
difficulty.” 


THE CHURCH PERVASIVE 


There is plenty of evidence in Jap 
that despite the fact that the Chu 
‘seems no painful inch to gain’, yet the 
are many who are not allowing the 
selves to be ‘caught in the toils of di 
culty’ and so be immobilized. | 


I found tremendous vigour and Visi 
in a number of educational centres whi 
I was privileged to visit. St. Pa 
Christian University in Tokyo, the Int 
national Christian University in Tok 
Momoyama, just starting its Univers 
classes in the School of Economics, a 
Poole Gakuin, that great centre 
Christian education for girls, both 
Osaka. These were but four of ma 
others which could be mentioned, whe 
a Christian witness is being given whi 
is directly leading boys and girls, you 
men and young women to come forwe 
for Christian baptism. Again I 
privileged, in Kyoto, to have some te 
with Professor Ariga, who holds 
Chair. of Christianity in Kyo 
University, surely a unique title for 
Professor in a University with 
Christian tradition behind it. In none 
these places were difficulties leading 
paralysis. 


And certainly immobility is not 
characteristic of KEEP — the Kiyosa 
Educational Experiment Project—whe 
with my gaze riveted for the best pz 
of half a day on the beauties of Fuji-s 
sailing snow-capped above the clo 
forty-five miles away, I yet kept my ty 
ears wide open as Paul Rusch and f 
Japanese colleague, Tadao Kanek 
poured into them the story of th 
adventures and their hopes. When I w 
able to tear my eyes away from Mo 
Fuji I could see that the hopes “a 


farmer can understand. Church, hospit: 
kindergarten, agricultural unit, all ob 
ously integrated with one another al 
related to the countryside. It was n 
surprising to learn that the Chur 
congregation already nthe 


indred baptized members drawn from 
llages within a ten-mile radius. Here 
as an institution which was also a 
ovement. 


These Christian institutions in Japan 
we a value beyond exaggeration. For 
is still seed-time in Japan and not the 
rvest. Even a very little understand- 
2 of the basic thought-world of Japan 
one to realize how very hard it 
fox a Japanese to become a Christian. 
very such centre where Christian think- 
ig is being brought to bear upon the 
jought world of Japan, and where the 
face to translate Christian ideas into 
istian action can be demonstrated, is 
priceless worth. Meanwhile, I believe, 
have to be very patient and under- 
nding with the many thoughtful 
anese who are deeply and profoundly 
acted by Jesus Christ but do not quite 
the connection between him and his 
It is no use getting ‘theo- 
ically’ angry about this. Still less is 
satisfactory to become escapist and 
into a cosy little shell of ecclesi- 
ical pietism—a very real temptation 
which some have given way in Japan. 
escape, however, is no peculiarity 
There is the same situation 
It can already be discerned in 
. Are we wholly strangers to it 
the West? 


eanwhile, what of the Church at 
he level of the ordinary member of the 
Ongregation of Christ’s Church in any 
place? It is a startling fact that the 
urch in Japan is not simply a tiny 
nority of the population, at most a 
if of one per cent. of the whole, but 
a widely scattered minority at that. 
ly 2-2% of the Protestant congrega- 
ns of Japan have more than 500 
mbers. Only 5:9% have more than 
) members. 31:7% count only a 
smbership of 40-100 persons. Almost 
0% of the congregations in Japan have 
than 20 members. 


his means, in fact, that in Japan, 
irt from a few centres, and the great 
ristian Institutions, Christianity is still 
the level of the ‘house Church’ or of 
roup of households. To imagine 
» such small communities can be 
de to carry the weight of 
- sophisticated western ecclesiastical 
mnizations otherwise than as perma- 
tly subsidized ‘colonies’ of the West 
» live in the land of cloud-cuckoos. 
it is the way out? The answer can 
ly be in doubt. The relation of 
y to laity has got to experience a 
ition comparable to that which is 
ing the age-old feudal structure of 
st of Japanese society. Only in this 
evangelism get really ‘out of 


hand’ and Christianity cease to be an 
organization and become a movement. 
Once it has become a movement it will 
be able to carry its own more compli- 
cated structure as Tenri-kyo and other 
movements have amply demonstrated. 
Do we believe in the Holy Spirit? Can 
we trust him to look after a movement? 


There are an increasing number of 
Christians in Japan who are beginning 
to say ‘yes’ to both questions. It was 
exciting to meet some of them. They 
are to be found in all the Churches. 
Mostly they are laymen—but not only 
80. 


If I speak with such conviction on this 
point it is because the Church is begin- 
ning to learn the same lesson in other 
parts of the world also—indeed in some 
measure, albeit in very different circum- . 
stances, the lesson is at least being 
‘conned over’ everywhere. Soon, pray 
God, it will be learnt. Those who would 
like to see this expressed with more 
authority, and with a little more 
restraint, will find it all on page 26 of 
Part I of the Lambeth Conference 
Report of 1958, in the Encyclical Letter 
of the bishops there assembled! 


THE CHURCH PERSEVERING 


So I come to one closing reference to 
Japan. On one long railway journey, 
having absorbed all the local colour I 
could take in for the moment, I took out 
of my case a book by A. M. Hunter 
entitled Introducing New Testament 
Theology. It is only a small book and 
a six-hour railway journey, allowing for 
some gazing out of the window, was 
quite adequate for its reading. I found 
it enormously stimulating as a com- 
mentary on the missionary progress of 
the Church in the first century. Part I 
is a study of ‘The fact of Christ’ as the 
heart of the Gospel. Part II is a study 
of ‘The first preachers of the fact’. The 
first paragraph of Part II reads as 
follows: 


“Jesus Christ was crucified probably in the 
year A.D. 30; St. Paul’s earliest letter can- 
not have been written much before A.D. 
50. These twenty years some call the ‘pre- 
Pauline’, others ‘the twilight period’. 
Twilight suggests dim light; and certainly 
our light on this period is dimmed through 
lack of contemporary documents. But dim 
light, as we shall see, is not darkness, This 
is the period of the oral transmission of 
the Gospel, when hundreds of the eye- 
witnesses of Jesus still survived, when 
the Gospel, as it moved out into the wider 
world, changed its Aramaic dress for a 
Greek one, and when little Christian 
congregations were springing up in Syria 
and beyond it, like tiny volcanic islands in 
the vast sea of paganism.” 
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As I read those last words, “tiny volcanic 
islands in the vast sea of paganism,” I 
laid the book down and while my gaze 
turned outward on the scenery my mind 
was recapturing something of what I’d 
been seeing in the last few days, and in 
particular of two tiny little Christian 
congregations in Osaka, full of hope and 
courage, typical of hundreds such scat- 
tered up and down Japan—“tiny volcanic 
islands in the vast sea of paganism”! 
As I write these words I add another 
to their number, a little company that 
I met the next day in an upper room 
above the Church of the Resurrection 
in Hiroshima. And in that train that 
day I knew with complete certainty that 


If undelivered, please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


Antioch and Iconium, Ephesus a 
Philippi, Corinth and Rome are ind 
solubly linked with Tokyo and Kiyosa) 
Osaka and Kobe, Kyoto and Hiroshit 
—linked by the hope which does 
disappoint because ““God’s love has be 
poured into our hearts through the He 
Spirit which has been given to u 
(Romans 5.5). 


Your sincere friend, 
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General Secrete 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Meeting with Japan, by Fosco Maraini (Hutchinson, 1959). 50s., by post 52s. 


The present situation of the Japanese labour movement, by Theodor Jaeckel. 
Since this News-Letter went to press I have heard that the supply of this booklet 
been exhausted. It is, however, being republished in an enlarged form. Readers wi 
ing for a copy should write to me, and when the new edition is available I will infec 


them.—M.A.C.W. 


The Japan Christian Quarterly, Vol. XXV, No. 4, October 1959. Especially to be noted are t| 
articles, one entitled ‘Why Christianity fails to Progress in Japan’, by Kazut 
Watanabe, and one ‘Japan’s New Religions’, by Harry Thomsen. 
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